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present portion of it has considerably exceed- | wire, against which flaps of India-rubber cloth 
ed thirteen thousand pounds, which does not | inside the chest are heard to strike at each 
include another large sum for its fitting up | motion of the piston, while in the intervals air 
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able sensation of warmth is experienced, which 
can be compared only to that of enteriny a | receptacle, which appears to be a reservoir for 
thoroughly well-warmed and ventilated sitting- | the reeeption of any extra pressure of air in 
room. This feeling is in striking contrast | the apparatus: At the extremity of this room 
with that commonly felt upon entering the|is an unglazed window,»protected by wooden 
chilly, ill-ventilated halls of other hospitals ;|cross-bars, and having:a shutter adapted to it 
and the total absence of the indefinable, close, | in such a manner as to regulate the amount of 
disagreeable odour of a large medical institu- | air admitted to the air-chest by a very simple 
tion, is particularly worthy of remark. Only | method—the shutter consisting of three-hinged 
those who will remember the irritable lungs | flaps, which can be laid back in succession, or 
of the consumptive, will appreciate this appa-| brought forward to exclude # certain portion 
rently trivial circumstance at its proper value.|of air, if the supply be too abundant. ‘The 
A handsome stone staircase, enriched with a | interior of the chest contains a set of double 
fine-painted window, a gift from one of the | bellows, which are worked by the pistons, and 
governors, and illustrated with appropriate sub- | expel the air into a common channel, which 
jecta, faces the entrance, and is the main com- | conveys it away. At present, the machinery 
munication between the male and female wards, |is moved by hand-power, but a small steam- 
which are upon different stories of the build- | engine is being erected for this purpose. It is 
ing. I was first conducted to the basement,|to work night and day without: intermission. 


whither I would be accompanied by my | Returning to the other division of the vault, 
reader 


Sy —_— 
All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 






From Chambers’ Journal. 


Visit to the Hospital for Consumption, 


Among the noble monuments to the gener- 
usity of British charity, and to the expansive- 
ness of its sympathy, there is not one which 
possesses more interest at the present moment 
than the Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
eases of the Chest, recently opened in the vi- 
cinity of London. It is situated west from 
the metropolis, in the high road from Brompton 


: L we observe at one side a recess, which con- 
to Fuiham; and those who havea leisure hour| One of the most interesting features of this|tains the stoves. The heating apparatus is 
to spare, will be well repaid for their time in tut is the system of ventilation, which has }si , and wilt be -readily anderstood. Kk 


inspecting the admirable internal arrangements 
of this institution. ‘To others who are at a 
distance, | may be permitted to submit the fol- 
lowing sketch of a visit recently made to it, 
The locality in which it has been decided to 
erect this hospital is widely celebrated for its 
mild atmosphere, and has long been the resort 
of the consumptive, forbidden by circum- 
stances, or the severity of their disease, to seek 
the genial air of the south. It is situated upon 
an open site, a little withdrawn from the high- 
way, and commands from its summit, and 
from the windows of the patients’ wards, a 
very fair prospect, extending for some distance 
in the direction of Kensington and its vicinity. 
It is surrounded by a space of ground now be- 
ing laid out as a garden, and intended for the 
exercise and amusement of such patients as 
aré able to endure the exposure to open air: 
in fine weather, the invalids appear to take 
much pleasure in it. The structure itself rather 
resembles an Elizabethan palace than an hos- 
pital: it is built of red brick, relieved by co- 
pings and architectural ornaments of white 
sandstone, . . + At present, from a defi- 
ciency of funds, the centre and right wing of 
the hospital is all that is yet completed; but 
when that difficulty is removed—lI trust it will 
not long remain one—the building will form 
an elegant addition to the architectural orna- 
ments of the metropolis, and will assume its 
proper rank as one of the ‘lions’ of London. 
Some idea of the character of the building may 
be formed from the fact, that the cost of the 


been submitted to the care of the great thermal | consists of two large Arnott stoves, which are 
philosopher, Dr. Arnott. The apparatus is|surrounded by cases containing water, the 
on the basement floor, and is under the care | whole being bricked in to economise the heat. 
of an engineer, who, according to the circum- | Immediately above the stoves is a large reser- 
stances of the weather, and external tempera- | voir of water, from the bottom of which two 
ture, is able, by a simple arrangement, to re- | pipes proceed, and are connected to the water- 
gulate the beat and supply of air to the remot- | cases surrounding the stoves, The water in 
est end of the entire structure, ‘The air-engine | the reservoir becomes heated by the circula- 
room is a good-sized vault, at the opposite side | tion of the water through these pipes, the cold 
of which the visiter will see a beam in motion, | current descending by one, and the 
which, if he be anything of a mechanic, will | current ascending by the other. The air, afier 
forcibly remind him of some of the earlier| leaving the bellows, is conveyed by pipes 
forms of the steam-engine beam. It is of | through the cistern, and is thus exposed to the 
wood, having a segment of a circle at either | heat of the water; from hence it proceeds into 
end connected to the cord which moves the|a channel which conveys it throughout the 
pistons, of which there is one at each end.| hospital. During its passage through the re- 
These rise and fall alternately, in a long wood- | seevoir, it acquires that degree of temperature 
en chest, about seven feet in depth by fourteen | which becomes requisite for the comfort of the 
in length, and about a yard ia diameter. This| patients, and which is regulated by simply 
chest is partly in the vault, and the farthest | supplying the stoves with more or less air for 
side of it is shut out of the vault by a wooden | their consumption, the heat rising or — 
partition, which completely cuts off all com-}accordingly. The sensation of the air, as 
munication between the hither and further di- | quits this apparatus, is most agreeable ; it has 
visions of the room. ‘Thus three parts of the | none of the desiccating, mordant character of 
chest are io the vault on this side, and the|hot air in general; but it has a warm and 
remaining fourth opens into another room :| balmy feel, which is quite a luxary on a cold 
through a door in the partition we enter into|day. There is a little recess in the wall, 
the other portion of the vault, and there we| which forms a part of the hot-air channel, and 
can form a clear conception of the object of|is entered by a small door, in which | would 
this apparatus. This is a small room, and | recommend any one who has been made cold 
forms, in fact, the air-chamber.of the ventila-|and peevish by a keen north-easter to stand 
ting machinery. In the side of the chest| for a few minutes, and be will find both tem- 
which looks into this room there are four large | per and temperature to be rapidly restored to 
apertures, protected by a light grating of iron- | their equilibrium, Such is the anatomy of the 





very excellent lungs of the Consumptive Hos- 
pital. It is curious that what we may desig- 
nate its digestive organs are the next in order, 
so that we proceed hence into the kitchen. 
Much ingenuity has been exercised in this 
department also; and, totally apart from its 
ronomic attractiveness, the kitchen has 
charms for the machinist of no common order. 
A very large fireplace, with its auxiliary ovens 
and hot closets, occupies one side of the room ; 
near it is a variety of apparatus intended for 
steaming joints, &c. Four large saucepans 
for fish, vegetables, é&c, occupy a small bench, 
and are connected with the steam-pipe by four 
stopcocks, by means of which the steam, when 
requisite, can be turned on to each. At an- 
other side of the kitchen is an arrangement 
of soup caldrons, labelled with the enticing 
announcements, ‘ Beef-tea,’ ‘ Mutton-broth,’ 
* Arrowroot,’ ‘ Coffee,’ ‘Chocolate,’ ‘ Hot Milk,’ 
&c. The contents of these are boiled by jets 
of steam being blown into each, which is both 
an economical and a very advantageous me- 
thod. ‘Two water-pipes, on swivel-joints, sup- 
ply each caldron with water when requisite. 
The kitchen culinary apparatus is supplied 
with steam from a small self-feeding steam- 
boiler, which, with its furnace, forms one side 
of the adjvining scullery. At one corner of 
the kitchen is the provision loft, a kind of well, 
up which the provisions are wound to the re- 
spective wards. On the whole, this kitchen, 
though not a very large one, is among the 
most complete of its kind, and is really a very 
brilliant and formidable affair, more particu- 
dJarly when at full work ; and at that time its 
‘steaming caldrons, roaring fires, and bubbling 
‘pots, are calculated to impress the visiter's 
mind strongly with the idea that he is rather 
in some busy manufactory than simply in a 
mortal kitchen. | felt more than half-inclined 
to think it no bad thing, after all, to be an in- 
patient here ; and | am free to confess that the 
bountifully-stored larder beyond did not form 
one of the least elements in this impression. 
The remainder of the basement is occupied by 
the out-patient department, the dispensary, 
physicians’ rooms, &c. From hence up stairs. 
The ground-floor is arranged into a number 
of moderate-sized wards, each distinguished 
by its appropriate title. ‘This plan appears to 
me much preferable to the ordinary method of 
arranging the wards of an hospital into ro 
dreary, gaunt rooms, where dozens: of beds 
form the eternal melancholy perspective, and 
where two or three deaths are certain to occur 
every week. Here each ward contains but 
“five or six inmates, who may live in each 
other’s society perhaps for months, unterrified 
-by the forced contemplation of the frequent 
visits of the Great Destroyer, and who can 
congregate round the fireside, and thus, with 
some measure of success, beguile away the 
long-and dull hours of their confinement. The 
female wards are upon this floor. A day- 
room, in which the stronger patients sit, where 
they read, and write, and chat, forms one por- 
‘tion .of the. extremity of the wing, and the 
- pretty temporary chapel has been lurmed in a 
corresponding room at the other end. Between 
these two extremities is a long passage, well 
warmed by the ventilating apparatus, and 


g- | Corresponding one is upon t 
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excellent in-door promenade. A 
upper floor. 
Here the patients take that degree of exercise 
which is so beneficial for them, ‘and without a 
risk of a cold draught, or of the thousand ac- 
cidents of surly English weather. These 
passages are lighted with the gas apparatus 
invented by Professor Faraday—a word or 
two on the principle of which will exhibit to 
us another feature in the admirable ventilatin 
arrangements of the hospital. ‘To the casua 
observer, the Faraday gas-light presents, in 
the appearance of its mechanism, nothing 
striking: it is a handsome, massive-looking, 
pendant light, but apparently nothing more. 
The light burns in a small semi-globe of glass, 
which is surrounded by one of larger dimen- 
sions, on the top of which is placed a piece of 
talc, surmounted by a thin copper plate. The 
arrangement is such, that the air to feed the 
fiame enters in the centre of the inner glass, 
then passes over its upper margin, and not be- 
ing able to escape at the top, by reason of the 
copper plate which closes the mouth of the 
outer globe, it is turned down, and is drawn 
away by a tube which opens internally all 
round the bottom of the outer glass shade. 
The foul air is thus carried away out of the 
globe, and is conveyed by this tube up the 
central column into an air-shaft, which is con- 
ducted to, the roof, and there discharges its 
contents. The principle, in short, is just that 
of the-down-draught stoves seen in many of 
our tradesmen’s shops: the tube forms an in- 
verted air-siphon. To set the current in mo- 
tion, a small central burner, which heats the 
column, is first lighted; afterwards the heat 
from the gas flame gives the air an ascendancy 
generally sufficient to perpetuate the up-cur, 
rent while the gas is a-light. By this ingeni- 
ous contrivance, the foul air from the gas-light 
is completely cut off from escaping into the 
building ; and by a power which operates, so 
to speak, upon itself, it is compelled to cast 
itself out of the hospital altogether. 

Along one of the sides of these passages run 
skirting-boards, in which slits are cut at the 
top and bottom. If the hand is held over these 
apertures, a constant, soft, and warm stream 
of air is felt to pourout from them, A similar 
skirting forms part of the sides of every ward, 
and of every room on the ground and upper 
floor. These apertures are in connection with 
the hot-air channel from the apparatus first 
described, which, in fact, runs along and rami- 
fies throughout the entire building. Each 
ward or room is supplied with one or more 
regulators, in the shape of a movable slide, 
which must be raised or depressed if the 
amount.of_air poured out requires alteration, 
We have seen the entrance of air into the hos- 
pital; we have just noticed its distribution ; 
and if we enter into any one of the wards, we 
shall witness its mode of exit from the struc- 
wre. Each room in the building is provided 
with that simple, but immensely useful inven- 
tion, the balance-valve chimney ventilator. 
By its means there is a constant change of the 
air of the wards, and indeed of the tir gener- 
ally ; the warm, fresh air enters at the floor, 
fulfils its office, and escapes by these valves 
at the ceiling. Thus a supply of pleasant 


forming 


fresh air is constantly insured to the in- 


A good library, containing upwards of two 
hundred volumes of an instructive and enter- 
taining character, is open for the use of the 
patients. The number of wards at present 
occupied is twelve; the number of patients 
sixty; but there is room for a larger number 
in the building as it at present stands, a con- 
tracted state of funds being the only obstacle. 

In conclusion, I cannot end my visit to the 
Hospital for Consumption without offering my 
humble congratulations upon the skill, nor less 
upon the benevolent humanity, which has 
opened to the outcast from other hospitals a 
refuge so noble and so promising of relief to 
the unhappy victim of f¥lmonary phthisis. 
Sixty thousand annually fall under the swoop 
of this mysterious disease ; yet] cannot con- 
ceal from myself the hope that, Onder the in- 
creased facilities here offered ils examina- 
tion, and now known for its detection in an 
early stage, the day is at hand—and may it 
come quickly!—when the mystery will be 
solved, and the disease surrender itself to the 
superior laws of medical science. 


Remarkable Case of Rescue from Servi- 
tude of a Free Coloured Philadelphian.— 
The New York Tribune says that there has 
arrived at that port as a passenger from Ha- 
vana, in the barque Rapid, a coloured man 
named John Lytle, a native of Philadelphia, 
who returns to this country after an absence 
of twelve or fourteen years, within which pe- 
riod his history has been a singular and inter- 
esting one. 

Some short time ago a gentleman ‘of this 
city, while travelling in the Island of Cuba, 
stopped at the ingenio, a sugar estate of a 
wealthy planter named Don Gaspar Hernan- 
dez, about twenty miles from Matanzas. 
While examining the machinery of the sugar 
works, he was addressed in English by one of 
the apparent slaves employed about them ; 
and the result of a guarded conversation that 
ensued was to inform him that the slave was 
in truth a free American citizen, wrongfully 
held in slavery. His story was this :—He 
had been shipwrecked many years before on 
the coast of Africa, in the ship Jupiter, em- 
ployed in the service of the Colonization So- 
ciety. With the rest of the crew he had made 
his way along the coast for about 130 miles to 
the slave station at Gallinas, where he was 
well received by the proprietor, Don Pancho 
Ramon, who promised him a passage in the 
first vessel to Cuba—from which island it 
would be easy to reach the United States. The 
slave cargo which he thus accompanied being 
duly landed in the neighbourhood of Matan- 
zas, Lytle was cooped with the rest of his col- 
our in the * barracoons,” and soon found him- 
self at work as a slave on the estate where he 
was thus found by a stray wayfarer from his 
own country. He had made more than one 
unsuccessful attempt for his freedom, and had 
at this time given up the thought of it in des- 
pair. After further inquiries had been made, 
the case was laid before the Secretary of State, 
who fully entered into it, and readily respond- 
ed to the call made upon him to demand the 
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liberation of the’man. Our popular and ex- (near the lands of Judge Clark. Mr. Musser, 








agents that the passengers who left Limerick 



















































































= cellent Consul at Havana, Gen. R. B. Camp- | it is believed, is still living in Lancaster coun-| since the spring season set in, carried: with 
I bell, of South Carolina, also entered into the | ty, but the locality from whence he procured | them each, on an average, fifteen sovereigns, 
spirit of the instructions which he received | that coal is now known to be merely an ‘ out| exclusive of valuable goods and farming im- 
o from the State Department, with his charac-|crop’ of a small compressed vein, unfit for} plements, and if we calculate the entire num- 
r teristic zeal and ability. The upshot of the| working. The next point where the mineral | ber of emigrants up to the present time, the 
e whole has been the arrival of the man as a/ was brought to light, was at the Mauch Chunk | amount would be, from this district alone, up- 
at freeman, at this port, as above stated, with a|mines, near the Lehigh river, Northampton | wards of 60,000J. and this mostly in specie, 
Is sum of money of $2,211 33, as his wages|county. Josiah White and Erskine Hazzard, | within three months.—Limerick Chronicle. 
T during the eleven years of his servitude, with |of Philadelphia, were the pioneers in opening 
Ie interest, beside his expenses home. that coal region, and a history of the labours} |The Choctaw Nation.—The Choctaw Na- 
2. — and difficulties of these bold and enterprising | tion of Indians now numbersabout 20,000 souls, 
e For‘ The Friend.” |men, in their meritorious efforts to open a| the majority of whom emigrated to the west- 
: path-way for the introduction of the ‘ black | ward.of the State of Mississippi in 1840. The 
The Riches of Pennsylvania, : : : ne x4 
3 : diamond,’ would fill a volume, and show how | remainder have since been ing, till now % 
1s The subjoined statistics and remarks are|much the country is indebted to their indivi-| the whole tribe, except 3,000 or 4,000, are f 
a taken from the Daily News, and are interest-| dual efforts, for an amount of wealth not easi-| permanently located in the territory apportion- 8 
0 ing to every one who enjoys the benefits of|ly estimated. Their labours were, however,|ed them by our Government, between the Red. ‘ 
5. anthracite coal as‘a fuel, and wishes the pros- | ultimately crowned with success, and they are|and Arkansas Rivers, west of the State of / 
Pp perity of his country in useful arts and manv- | still living to see their native city growing rich| Arkansas. Here, occupying about 19,500 e 
- factures. from their energies and perseverance. square miles of arable land, diversified in sur- # 
a “* No subject is in reality more full of inter-| ‘ The first load of anthracite coal, however, | face, and enjoying a salubrious climate, their 3 
le est to every citizen of the United States, than | ever seen in Philadelphia, was taken there by | numbers are increasing. Their Government ‘ 
n the locality, quantity, quality, production, and | Mr. Potts, from what is now known as the| is thoroughly Republican, being modeled after 3 
it consumption of coal and iron. Upon these | Pottsville region. But this specimen met with| ours, and strictly local. Their constitution is i 
2 two great essentials, hang many of the arts, | little favour, and its sale as fuel-well nigh| of their framing, and their laws of their own en- i 
1e comforts, and luxuries of a civilized life. brought the vender into difficulty, as he was| actment, and under them the penalties of their } 


‘* Not a hammer can be lifted, nor a shuttle 
thrown, nor a furrow turned, without a resort 


violation are enforced. This healthful state 


pronounced to be an impostor, and the article | v 
of affairs has been brought about mainly 


nothing but black stone. 


i 





i- to one or both of these all important elements} ‘‘ This took place less than forty years ago, | through the instrumentality of Northern Chris- y 

~ of national wealth, and now upwards of 2,000,000 of tons of this|tians labouring among them. For thirty 3 

is ‘“‘Less than one hundred years ago, the|‘ black stone’ are taken from the mines yearly.| years, Dwight, Kingsbury, Byington, and i 

as amount of coal used in Great Britain was com-| ‘“ But let it not be supposed that we have| Hotchkins, have been among them, and with a 

in paratively small. Now thirty millions of tons|anything more than commenced the use of| such results, that it is not extravagance to say a 

a, are used annually, and more than three-fifihs|coal in this country, for in 1820 there was| that these Indians exceed the surrounding f 

“e of it in the manovfacture of iron. In 1740,|only 365 tons mined and sent to market, yet| whites in morality, intelligence, and skill in 

e. there were but 59 iron furnaces in all Eng-|the quantity has been yearly increasing until| the mechanical arts. The Choctaws are chief- 4 

re land, and in that year less than 18,000 tons|in 1847 it reached 2,770,370 tons. Yet the| ly engaged in growing Wool and the culture 4 
of iron were manufactured in the kingdom ! nggregaic of those twenty-five years was but| of Cotton, which they manufacture into fabrics | 

is In 1752, coal (or coke), was first used in sinelt- | little over one-third the quantity mined"in Eng-| suitable for apparely There “are six mission* | 

a, ing iton in land, and since that period|land in a single year!—the city of London| ary stations among them, having under their +! 

a over two millions of tons have been imported | alone consuming about THREE MILLIONS oF| supervision ten large boarding-schools, and i 

n- into the United States at a cost of about $110,-| TONS PER ANNUM.” three academies, (five of the former female,) a 

S. 000,000. Yet there is, at this moment, in —— in each of which from forty to one hundred 4 

ur Pennsylvania, more good coal and iron ore| A Beautiful Ornithological Display.—An| young persons are preparing for usefulness. 

of than in all the united kingdom of Great| Illinois paper mentions a fine collection of birds | ‘These institutions are supported at an annual 

3 Britain. all taken from the Illinois prairies and waters, | expense of $26,000, which is the product of a 

at “ The great body of the bituminous coal in | which numbers some four hundred varieties,| National School Fund, made up from the an- 

AS the United States lies west of the Allegheny | of various sizes and colours, ranging from the| nuities received by the Nation from the United 

ly mountains, and with the exceptions of Cum-|swan down to the humming-bird. - So care-| States, for nearly 20 years past, but shortly 

le berland and Blosburg, no openings have been | fully and nicely were they preserved, that they | to be discontinued. 

0 made to any extent east of the mountains. | had every appearance of life. Besides birds,| . The publication of a newspaper is now con- 

n- The quantities mined at these places have as | there were many kinds of reptiles, quadrupeds, | templated, and Dwight and Wright (one of the 

> yet been but small, The finest quality of bi- | and other “ creeping things,” which live upon| tribe) are at present in this City, for the pur- 

le tuminous coal yet discovered in the United|and burrow in’ the wide-spread prairies. Aj pose of translating the New ‘Testament into 

to States, is found in great abundance in the| visit to this museum is characterized as a| the Choctaw language. Several of our stand- 

1S vicinity of Phillipsburg, Centre county, Penn-| cheap way indeed to see a great and beautiful | ard works are already issued in that language. 

10 sylvania, but at present, the mineral riches of| variety of the warbling and creeping tribe| ‘I'he ‘Testament is advanced near to completion 

1e that region are ‘land locked,’ for the want of| which populate the Western country. The| at the American Bible Society’s house.—Jour- 

it some easy communication with the Pennsyl-| proprietor is on his way South, where he in-| nal of Com. 

1e vania canal. A large amount of bituminous | tends making a large addition to his museum, _—_ 

ig coal is consumed at Pittsburg—the whole val-}and afterward the Eastern States are to see| India Rubber Pavement.—The Court-yard 

- ley of the Ohio and Mississippi may be said | the sight, of the Admiralty, Whitehall, is being covered 

1. to be rich in this valuable mineral. No an- with a paving of India rubber. It is laid down 

n- thracite coal is found west of the Allegheny| Emigration.—The class of passengers daily | in pieces about twelve inches square and one 

1e mountains, nor indeed in any part of the Uni-| proceeding from this port to America, are| in thickness. The quadrangle at Buckingham 

is ted States, except in the south-eastern portion | wealthy farmers with their families, who ea-| palace, formed by the erection of a new wing, 

1e of Pennsylvania. gerly avail themselves of the opportunity to| will also be covered with this material, which 

id The first discovery of anthracite coal was | quit their native land, anticipating utter ruin| its projectors have named “ Kamptolite.” Its 

S- made by John Musser, about 75 years ago, on| consequent upon the enormous taxation to| chief recommendation is, that it deadens all 

e, the top of Sharp Mountain, a few miles east of| which @ landholder is increasingly liable in| sound, rendering the passage of a vehicle or 

‘ the Susquehanna River, in Dauphin county, | this: country. We are informed by’ the ship| horses perfectly noiseless.— Londoa Paper. 
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For’ The Friend.” | broke forth in his living power, upon the| of our souls, and powerfully break in upon the 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. Fourth-day of the Fourth month, so we have! children, revealing himself in his great and 
since, and do daily witness (praises to our God| mighty power amongst them. ‘heir hearts 
for it!) the same arm of power to work in our| wereybroken, their spirits melted, and their 
To illustrate the Divine blessing which has| family meetings. For some nights we have|souls humbly bowed before him, the alone 
accompanied the labours of really religious | gone to bed with tears in our eyes, being filled|Searcher of the heart and trier of the reins, 
and piously concerned teachers, the following | with the love of so tender and merciful a Fa-| who making known to every one his state and 
account may be adduced. During the lifetime | ther, who thus visited us, and filled our hearts| condition, and bringing to the light the hidden 
of George Fox, a boarding-school was kept at| with inexpressible joy. ‘This | say on behalf|things of darkness. This brought sorrow and 
Waltham Abbey, in Essex, for the children of | of the children, that some have been so living-|trouble upon them, causing many to ery out, 
Friends. Christopher Taylor and Frances his||y refreshed, in our evening meetings, that/‘Oh! who ean appear and stand before the 
wife, were at the head of the institution, both | after they have been in bed, their sleep hath| great Judge of quick and dead, and not trem- 
of them being living ministers of the Gospel.| been taken from them for several hours toge-| ble under the sense of his judgments, till they 
Joha Matern and A. Patterson the two teach-|ther, and their sovls have been filled with|be brought forth unto victory, and the soul 
ers were themselves. cross-bearing disciples of| praises and thanksgiving.” comes to feel redemption from sin and iniqui- 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and anxiously concern-| Thus the visitation continued manifesting|ty, through the blood of Jesus Christ.’ We 
ed for the immortal well-being of those who | itself in the steady improvement of the chil-|are living witnesses of His powerful work, 
were under their tuition. dren in spiritual graces. In their family | amongst the children, who hath thus appeared 
Of John Matern, one of his pupils said, “ He | meeting held on the evening of the 23d of the|and revealed himself in his heavenly authori- 
laboured daily for us his scholars, both for! same month, striking evidence was afforded of|ty. My soul hath often been poured out to 
our souls and bodies. He taught us with|the Lord’s power and presence in affecting|the Lord on their behalf, that He would be 
diligence that we might not frustrate the in-| the scholars to tears, and some of them even|pleased to reach into their hearts, by his 
tent of our coming to school, as to learning,|totrembling. After they retired to bed, Chris-| quickening power, that they might come to 
and prayed continually to the Lord, that we|topher Taylor says, “* Many of them lay weep-| experience in themselves, what had ofien been 
thight be edified as to our condition.” ing and lamenting for two or three hours toge-| declared to them by others ;—might learn to 
Faithfully had the various officers of this|ther. Some who had been sober, meek and fear him, their Creator in the days of their 
institution sought to perform their duty, wait-| gentle, the power overcame in a most blessed youth, and their souls be engaged and con- 
ing on the Lord for ability and direction, with | manner, so that they were filled with heavenly | strained to love and obey him. . . . I can 
earnest longings that he would be pleased to| praises, uttering such words as sweet-condi-| bear my witness in truth, that the sense of the 
pour out of his Grace and good Spirit upon|tioned souls are wont to do when they are| goodness of the Lord, did rest upon my spirit 
masters and children, and cause the institution| sealed by the Lord’s Spirit.” The samejall the night long,—that after { awaked m 
to be in spiritual things as a well-watered gar-| Friend in writing to his brother, that eminent|eyes were full of tears, and my soul full of 
den. ‘This united exercise and travail of soul | minister Thomas Taylor, says, ‘‘ Now | may|holy praises and thanksgiving unto him, be- 
was blessed “by the Lord Jesus Christ, who| say, that there is not one who hath been of the|cause of his tender mercies and great love to- 
heareth and answereth prayer, and who still| worst temper and disposition, but in pleading|ward us; breathing to the Lord, that he in 
loveth to have little children come unto him.| with them about their conditions, have been|his heavenly blessed power, would carry on 
The Lord who had been at work “ for several | broken into a sensible acknowledgment with|his great work of regeneration, which he hath 
years by his‘almighty power and outstretched | weeping eyes, so far hath the most blessed|begun in and upon our spirits, and bless us 
arm invisibly in the hearts of the young ones,” | power of the living God appeared in this place. |dearly more and more with all spiritual bless- 
was pleased to make a public display uf his} A day much longed for,—Glory to God for-|inge in Christ Jesus ; to the praise and glory 
me ih the Fourth-day meeting, held at|ever.” ‘Oh! that we may never give the|of his grace, wherein he hath made us accept- 
the school on the 4th of the Fourth month, | least occasion whereby the Lord may with-|ed in the beloved. . . . 
1679. From 40 to 50 children were present, | draw the sense of such great love and mercy| “ What shall I say of the following meet- 
and the heart-tendering power of Divine love| from us. So dear brother, if | could tell thee|ing? 1 am not able to express the sweet re- 
was first observed breaking some of the young-| 1 would, how full of sweet melody my soul is| freshing life, virtue and power of our heavenly 
er girls into tears. The overflowing of this|at present from the sense of this his pure| Father, arising in us with healing in his wings. 
merciful visitation extended, from the little} goodness, and how full of joy and gladness,|As the evening before, fearfulness and tremb- 
irls to the little boys, from scholar to scholar,|and heavenly praises. Oh! dear brother,|ling came upon many, and horror had over- 
rom scholars to teachers, until all were melted | feel what my soul can admire, but my tongue| whelmed them, so now at this time the love of 
and contrited in spirit before the Lord, and | is unable to utter.” a most tender merciful Father, did sweetly and 
tears fell freely from all. That valuable} John Matern writing of that evening meet- |livingly refresh and comfort their souls. He 
Friend Gilbert Laury says, “this was | an| ing says, ‘‘ The great God and Father of mer-| healed the broken in heart, and bound up their 
eye and ear witness of, and felt God’s power! cies ina special and wonderful manner did| wounds with the balm of his heavenly life, to 
wonderfully, to the gladdening of my heart,| abundantly pour forth of his Holy Spirit of|the great comfort and satisfaction of our souls} 
and answering the breathings of my soul, | life and grace upon our spirits through Jesus| who partook of the water of life, that the Lord 
which | have many a time had in travail for| Christ our Saviour, by which we were broken | poured forth, and made us to drink of, in and 
the children, that the Lord might visit them| and melted before him, so that waters did gush| through which the spirit of the humbled was 
in their young days.” out of the rocks, springs were opened in dry | quickened, and the heart of the contrite ones 
Now was the secret work of the Lord in| places, and the very depths did utter forth its| revived. 
the soul beginning to manifest itself openly.| voice. 1 myself was so overcome with this} ‘ Now as the Lord in those two meetings 
Afier this meeting A. Patterson wrote: “1| heavenly life, virtue and power, that | did|hath appeared and revealed himself in and 
can say in truth, the Lord hath been here,| shake and tremble before the mighty God of;t0 us, in a most special, gracious, and powerful 
the blessed effects whereof, do sufficiently de- | heaven and earth, who by his quick and pow-| manner, so his sweet and heart-melting love 
clare it. Oh! how is my soul overjoyed when | erful voice, shaketh the wilderness, and break-|and tender mercies have hitherto followed us 
I see that wild nature which bore rule in some, | eth the cedars of Lebanon ;—at whose appear- | from meeting to meeting, sensibly and livingly 
changed and brought under. | may say with! ance and look the earth trembles, and at whose | refreshing, comforting, strengthening, and con- 
the prophet, on behalf of the children, that in| touch the hills smoke. This his great love| firming our souls in his love, life, virtue, and 
some, instead of the thorn comes up the fir|and powerful operation upon my heart and/power, until this very day ; Praises, glory, and 
tree, and instead of the brier comes up the| spirit, (being livingly refreshed and comforted|honour be to our God, henceforth and for- 
myrtle tree, and it is for the Lord a name, for! by it,) did-canse my soul to magnify the Lordjever. . . . 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.|and my spirit to rejoice in God my Saviour,| ‘ This is the very end of the heavenly, liv- 
. «+ « As the in a wonderful manner| because he did so graciously answer the desire! ing, powerful appearance of our Lord in the 
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nidst of us, that is und through the power of 


his Son Christ Jesus, revealed in us, he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous unto good 
works ; that so out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings he may perfect praise.” 

The mercies of the Lord continued marvel- 
lously extended to the scholars ;—six months 
after the events recorded above, James Clay- 
poole one of those who had been in the first 
visitation brought under strong terror and con- 
demnation for sin, thus writes: “ The preserv- 
ing hand of the Lord is time after time wit- 
nessed to keep and preserve us, and his intent 
is to do our souls good, so that in him may be 
our peace and salvation. Sometimes waiting 
upon him, he doth so lovingly appear, that he 
overcometh our souls, [insomuch] that we 
cannot but praise and glorify him, that so gra- 
ciously should visit us in his love. He said, 
in the day of my power, my people, shall be 
a willing people; and even at the writing of 
these lines, he hath broken my heart before 
him. O! how is the Lord found of them that 
seek afier him? How beautiful is he in his 
arisings? How doth he fill them that hunger 
and thirst after him? Now are the days of 
comfort come, even now are the days of re- 
joicing and being glad in the Lord, approach- 
ing unto our souls; for he that wounded us 
hath in some measure healed us ;—He that 
made our hearts sad, hath now caused us to 
rejoice in Him, the Creator of heaven and 
earth.” 

In the summer of the following year, the 
pious instructor John Matern, was taken from 
his love-cheered toil of instructing children, to 
receive the answer of “* Well done,” from his 
Master in heaven. A few days before his 
death, writing a brief account of the manner 
of his being led to the Truth, he adds this re- 
lative to the scholars. ‘ What troubles and 
exercises within and without I have met with 
I willingly pass by as being light and momen- 
tary in comparison of that inward comfort and 
blessing I have received of the Lord. For he, 
in his endless love and mercy, hath in a ver 
great measure satisfied the travail of my soul, 
and answered the earnest desire and breathings 
of my spirit, for the children of our family, 
that he would be pleased to appear and mani- 
fest himself in his holy everlasting power, by 
which they might feel their hearts melted, ten- 
dered, and broken before him their Creator, to 
fear and dread him in their youth, that at 
length that rough, perverse, disobedient, and 
stubborn spirit, which reigned in some of them 
to the grief and sorrow of our hearts, might 
be wrought out, and a meek, low and humble 


spirit created in them through the Spirit of 


our Lord Jesus Christ. [This] we in the 
Lord’s time have seen brought to pass in and 
through the operation of his heavenly Spirit 
in our family meetings ; whereof we have for- 
merly borne our testimony, and bear the same 
at this time. ‘The power of the Lord is still 
felt and experienced in and amongst us.” . . 

“ For the Lord hath not been with us as a 
stranger that stays but for a night; but we 
can say of a truth that he hath hitherto made 
his abode with us; the blessed effects upon the 
hearts and spiritsof many witnesses confirm it.” 
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But let us return to Peter Yarnall, and fol- 
low him in some of his labours in the cause 


of Truth. 


(To be continued.) 
————— 
Por ‘* The Friend." 


“The Friend” and its Correspondents. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
This periodical continues to be an accept- 


able and profitable visiter to many, At the 
close of the week, after the necessary labours 
for the time have been a 


ctomplished, the va- 
riety of literary articles furnished by our city 
Friends, is both instructive and cheering. 


“ Thomas Scattergood and his ‘Times” intro- 
duces us {6° worthy characters, whose early 
wanderings—their after submission to the 
Christian yoke, and the eventual full grown 
fruits of entire dedication to their Lord, often 
spur on the weary traveller in the path of duty. 
The sketches show what those disciples once 


were—disobedient—like others lovers of crea- 
turely gratifications, more than to serve and 
worship the Creator ; and they also show that 


the Grace of God followed them, as it does 


rebellious sons and daughters now,—and what 


the power of that grace was, in changing their 


vile affections, and bringing them to love the 
way of holiness. 

Thomas Scattergood and his co-labourers 
were in strong contrast with “ modernized” 
Friends. The effect of their principles and 
example—*“ their plain way of living and their 
plain way of preaching,” was to make Qua- 
kers of like stamp with themselves. Being 


dead they yet speak through the medium of 


“The Friend.” Like the bones of Elisha, 
in touching which the dead man was revived, 
the history of such “true men,” produces a 
quickening effect upon those who are of the 
same faith. ‘The dedication of young people 
from the ages of eleven years up to maturity, 
also causes their hearts to glow with warm 
desire for their own young Friends, that they 
may choose the “one thing needful,”—* that 
good part which shall never be taken from 
them.” Young readers are also directly 
wrought upon—many of them rejoicing to see 
such characters brought into view, and the 
defections of others testified against. ‘They 
believe the Truth calls for it, and they are en- 
couraged by such labours in the good cause. 
“The Friend” may be regarded by some in- 
dividuals like Paul, a turner of things “ up- 
sidedown,” yet many are glad to see the 
ancient truth defended, and put in opposition 
to the degeneracy introduced by the influence 
of great names, the seductive power of wealth, 
ont by fulness of bread and the abundance of 
spiritual idleness. The present is an appro- 
priate time to use its columns, for the purpose 
of awakening to self-examination, the slum- 
bering members of our Society. The enemy 
is at the door with his lures, and his alarms, 
to destroy ancient Quakerism—either by lull- 


.| ing the unguarded into total indifference—to 


care for none of these things—or to frighten 
the cautious, and the prudent, and the popu- 
larity-loving Friend, from openly disapproba- 
ting wrong things in high personages or in 
others, and to lead him to find a cover for 
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transactions which are at variance with the 
self-denial of the Christian religion. 

We cannot help reflecting at times upon the 
convulsions in christendom—the overturnings 
in governmepts,—when the thought imposes 
itself upon us, whether they are not part of 
the fulfilment of ancient prophecy. “ Remove 
the diadem, take off the crown ; this shall not 
be the same ; exalt him that is low, and abase 
him that is high. | will overturn, overturn 
it; and it shall be no more, until he come 
whose right it is; and I will give it to him.” 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel. Be wise now therefore, O ye kings; 
be instrueted ye judges of the earth. Serve 
the Lord with fear, and rejoice with tremb- 
ling.” Families and societies have their fluc- 
tuations, as well as kingdoms and nations. 
There is no stability for any, rich or poor, but 
in serving the Lord with fear, and rejoicing 
with trembling. ‘Those who are high in the 
world’s estimation, and in their own, holding the 
truth in unrighteousness, will be finally abased ; 
while the truly humble, whose faith leads them 
to carry into effect, all the doctrines of Christ, 
although they may be despised for their strict- 
ness, will be exalted, and kept firm, by the 
right hand of his righteousness. In these trials 
the servant of Christ, who is instructed in his 
wisdom, will direct his eye to his Master, and 
follow him in bearing a faithful testimony 
against wrong things, leaving the event to Him 
who is set as king upon his holy hill of Zion, 
and will defend and exalt his own cause. It 
is his place to keep in the suffering, unresent- 
ful spirit, which his Lord displayed, when led 
as a lamb to the slaughter, trusting to him to 
send deliverence, and not being impatient, or 
over anxious to hasten the time. 

The revolutions that ere taking place, con- 
vey admonitions to every one to look to” his 
own standing, whether he has dug deep, and 
laid his foundation upon a rock, against which 
no storm can prevail. If the conductors of 
“The Friend” promote this essential work, 
they will confer important benefits upon their 
readers. ‘Their labours on the side of Truth, 
advocating and defending its doctrines, and in 
laying open the degeneracies of a highly fa- 
voured people, will serve as a beacon to others, 
and in years to come furnish a peaceful retro- 
spect, very different from those who are hiding 
their talents in a napkin, and disregarding the 
afflictions of the Society, if not contributing 
to the defection from its Christian testimonies. 

Delaware County, 1848, 


Exceptions made against our Doctrines. 


Ist. That we preach up a light within, and 
that he who receiveth the light, receiveth a 
perfect gift; and growing up in it, groweth up 
to perfection, which in this life through faith 
and obedience to this light or perfect gift, may 
be attained, and the body of sin put off, and 
the new man Christ put on. 

Answ. Indeed we cannot but preach up the 
light within, and declare unto men how great 
things it hath done for us; even that which 
we could never by any means meet with from 
any light without. ‘This is perfect, and tends 
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to make perfect, carrying on its work daily. | members, as well as to those invested with | upon them to protest against error, and to ar- 


Now he that feels its virtue, cannot doubt of | authority as officers of the church, belongs the 
its power. He that seeth the body of sin dai- | duty, in the spirit of the apostolic exhortation, 
ly going off, cannot doubt that he may bejof counselling, rebuking, and warning those 
stripped. If a man strive against sin in his|who err, and those whom they may perceive 
own will, and by his own gathered knowledge, |to be in danger of erring. The whole struc- 
he cannot get much ground, and so it is hard |ture of our system of church government, im- 
for him to believe perfection, But he who|plies this duty of watchfulness, one over an- 
feels unity with that which is perfect, cannot |other. The discipline enjoins it, and recognises 
but acknowledge that it is able to perfect him,|the injunctions of our Saviour in Matthew 
and in faith and patience, he is encouraged to| xviii. as the foundation of our church order in 


hope and wait for it. 

2nd. That we deny that Christ who died) 
at Jerusalem, and his imputed righteousness, | 
and set up an inherent righteousness. 

Ans. We know no other Christ than that 
which died at Jerusalem ; only we confess our 
chief knowledge of him is in spirit. As Christ 
said in the days of his flesh, that the way to 
know his Father, was to know him; and he 
that knew him, knew the Father also; so we 
now witness, that the way to know Christ, is 
to know the Spirit; and he that kaoweth the 
Spirit knoweth Christ also, with whom Christ 
is one, and from whom he cannot be separa- 
ted. As for imputed righteousness, it is too 
precious a thing to us, to be denied by us. 
That which we deny is men’s putting it out of 
its place, applying it to them who are not in 
the true faith ; and walk not in the true light ; 
for in the true light, where the fellowship is 
with the Father and the Son, there alone the 
blood cleanseth,—there alone the righteousness 
is imputed to him, who is cleansed by the blood 
in the light, and not to him who knows it not. 
And as for inherent righteousness, we meddle 
rot with that word, but this we say ; that our 


life exceedingly lies in feeling the righteousness 
of Christ wrought and revealed in us ; and we 
wish men could come out of the reasoning 
about it, into the feeling of the same thing with 
us.— Penington. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH FRY. 
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It is the life of Christianity,” says Robert 
Barclay, “taking place in the heart, that 
makes a Christian, and so it is a number of | 
such being alive, joined together in the life of | 
Christianity, that make a church of Christ: 
- nothing makes a church but the gather- 
ing of several true Christians into one body.” | 
Apology, Prop. X., sect. x. 

Now that religious concern and exercise 
which the church has over its members, to 
preserve them in purity of life and conversa- 
tion, and in soundness of doctrine, and which 
it embodies in rules of discipline and articles 
of faith, is the joint and united concern and 
exercise of its living members ; and must have 
originated in the breasts of individuals, who 
coming together in their capacity as a church, 
do, under the influence and guidance of the 
Great Head, give an authoritative expression 
thereto, in the form of laws for the govern- 
ment of the body. It is only the church, that 
is, the living members in their gathered assem- 
bly, that can rightly enact discipline and ex- 
ercise authority over evil doers. Yet on the 
other hand, to the living religiously concerned 


settling differences and dealing with offenders. 
“If thy brother.shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, every 
word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publi- 
can.” 

There are however cases in which it is clear 
that this order of proceeding cannot be prac- 
tised by all who have a right to speak in the 
matter, and in which its being rigidly insisted 
upon as the only one which our discipline 
permits, would leave essential duties to the 
church and the brethren unfulfilled, 

The most prominent of these is the inculca- 
tion of unsound doctrines and practices either 
by preaching or by the publication of books ; 
such books for example as the Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Fry, in which the life of an acknow- 
ledged minister is narrated principally from 
her own private diary, and her example held 
up for our admiration and imitation. That 
every one has an undoubted right freely and 
fully to examine and to judge in these cases, 
and that there is no ground for the charge of 
want of charity and breach of gospel order in 
so doing—unless the criticism is pushed be- 
yond the mark of fairness and justice—can 
we think be made manifest. And if in at- 
tempting to do so we take a wider range than 
seems at first sight to be applicable to the case 
in view, the importance of recurring to first 
principles, and of establishing our conclusions 
beyond the reach of cavil, will be our justifi- 
cation. 

And first, of the preaching of unsound doc- 
trine. This is an offence against the church ; 
and the church through its appointed agents, 
should not fail to observe the injunction of our 
Saviour, that is, it must, by its elders, see the 
offender alone, establish the facts, and if he 
neglect to hear them, his case must be brought 
in the usual order of the discipline before the 
proper meeting. But it has also other duties 
to perform. ‘The offence has been a public 
one, the unsound doctrine has been preached, 
perhaps, before multitudes at various times ; 
and the truth must be cleared, not merely by 
private labour with, and final disownment of 
the offender, unless he publicly condemn and 
retract his offence; but it may in extreme 
cases be necessary to disclaim the false 
doctrine, and caution the members against 
receiving it. That official action on the part 
of meetings has not yet taken place, is no ex- 
cuse for the inaction of those who feel it laid 


rest its progress. 

And not only is there nothing in the disci- 
pline of the Society of Friends to discounte- 
nance this opposition to erroneous doctrine, 
but the duty of those who have detected it, to 
expose and condemn it, arises from the very 
nature of the case; for how can the inroads of 
error be checked, if they whose place in the 
Society gives authority to their opinions, either 
palliate and excuse it, or pass it by ? 

Nor is there any reasonable plea, for brand- 
ing those who thus act as slanderers and de- 
famers. If they can sustain the allegation of 
unsound doctrine, which they have made, the 
truth of the charge is their vindication. They 
make it at their peril; for if they cannot sus- 
tain it, and will not, in that event, retract it, 
they then become the offenders. But to at- 
tempt to shut their mouths, before they have 
failed to prove their allegations, to meet these 
with vague common places about the necessity 
of love and charity, and the danger of a cen- 
sorious spirit, is to shun the question, and to 
put to hazard some of the dearest interests of 
the Society. Disprove the charge—show that 
it has no foundation,—and there and then is 
the place and the time for reprimand. But 
the gist of the whole matter—the point to be 
first settled—is its truth or error; and till 
this is allowed to be inquired into, and is dis- 
posed of ; the honest and conscientious objec- 
tor may well rest in the continued affirmance 
of the charge. 

To assume, in this stage of the business that 
he is an offender, guilty of slander and defa- 
mation, and out of the unity of the body, 
would be to introduce into the administration 
of our discipline, offences of entirely a new 
character, opening the door to the most arbi- 
trary proceedings; for it would be to allow 
men to put their own constructions upon the 
words and acts of another; and then to deal 
with him as an offender, not for what he had 
actually said and done—hearing his allega- 
tions and examining into their truth, but tak- 
ing the construction which others have given 
of his motives, to be the facts of the case and 
deciding accordingly, ‘To condemn men for 
constructive slander and constructive defa- 
mation, on no better grounds than this, is, in - 
the name of brotherly love, to practise perse- 
cution. 

Were the discipline of the Society adminis. 
tered in its integrity, erroneous doctrines, and 
evil practices would be nipped in the bud, and 
the Society cleared from reproach where it 
failed to convince and reform the offender. 
But cases may be imagined in which the ene- 
my sowed tares while men slept; in which 
the wolf crept into the fold, through the crimi- 
nal weakness of the shepherds. We may 
suppose a preacher, as in the case of Elias 
Hicks, unsound in doctrines—but of showy 
talents and winning manners,—to have warped 
his personal friends and associates to his own 
views, and thus to have gained an influence at 
home, sufficient to procure for him a minute, 
authorizing him to travel as an approved min- 
ister in unity with the Society of Friends. 
Granting the fact of the unsoundness, must 
that minute prevent us from going behind it— 
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so to speak—and compel us to receive him and 
his doctrine? Neither granting nor denying 
it, yet knowing that fears are entertained on 
the subject by well concerned and exemplary 
Friends, are we in this case also, to be barred 
by the minute from all examination into the 
fact? 

Had the discipline been faithfully admin- 
istered from the beginning, the difficulty could 
never have occurred ; and it is no doubt upon 
this presumption, that the opinion sometimes 
expressed is founded, that all inquiry of the 
kind is out of the order of society. But are 
we to allow this unfaithfulness of one portion 
of the body, it may be, of a single, weak, antl 
small meeting, to extend itself over the whole 
Society, and to perpetuate its effects, by refus- 
ing to permit any other course of action than 
would have been pursued had there been no 
initial error? Had every department of the 
Society been, as the case occurred, true to 
its trust, his previous unsoundness,—that 
part ef his conduct which lies behind the 
certificate, and into which we are denied the 
right of examination,—would have separated 
him from the Society, or kept him under care 
at home; and no question would occur as to a 
minister travelling with a minute, but as to his 
conduct whilst among us, the right to inquire 
into which has never been doubted. 

That which is thus true of the preaching of 
unsound doctrines, is more manifestly so, of 
their promulgation by the press. For the 
writing of a treatise on faith and doctrine is 
an act of deliberate and matured thought, 
which no man of sense undertakes to do, un- 
less he thinks he can instruct and enlighten 
his readers. The doctrines which the author 
thus puts forth, are therefore to be received 
as his well-considered opinions, and not re- 
maining like spoken discourse, in the imper- 
fect recollection of his hearers,—are con- 
clusive as to his real belief. A published book 
is a discourse sent forth, every new reader of 
which may be looked upon as a new hearer, 
to whom the author is afresh preaching his 
sermon, it may be, in a hundred places at 
once. What it contains of truth or error, is 
continually propagated as its circulation ex- 
tends, and lives, and preaches, and makes dis- 
ciples long after its author is numbered with 
the dead. 

He who publishes a book, invites examina- 
tion and criticism, and has no right to com- 
plain of the verdict which he thus solicits of 
an impartial public, however severe it may be. 
While the book remains unretracted and un- 
condemned by him, it must continue to be 
regarded as the fair exposition of the author’s 
doctrines. Every individual has therefore a 
perfect right to the free expression of his opin- 
ions respecting it; and he who feels himself 
bound to the law and the testimony, has not 
merely a right, but is impelled by solemn 
obligations to express his disapprobation of 
what he finds to be untrue, and believes to be 
pernicious. 

The Society, whose members, in the exigen- 
cies which have been supposed—will not stand 
by its original principles as the paramount 
consideration, is ripe for change. 

The duties which thus at times devolve upon 





























faithful and consistent members, are of a stern | vapour, passing through vertical retorts filled 


and repulsive character; but they are not on 
that account the less imperative. 
fulfilment may separate those who are faith- 
ful to the cause from long cherished friends, 


and bring upon them undeserved reproach | or other coarse substance hitherto useless in 


the gas manufactory. 


and wanton calumny. They who are con- 


as | with coke, being in a state of white heat, and 
eir firm | 


at the moment of the hydrogen being thus forme 
ed, it is mixed with a little carbonic acid gas, 
obtained by a distillation of oil, tar, or naptha, 


In the Bulletine du 


strained thus to take a stand, have especial | Musee d’ Industrie, M. Jobard’s method has 


need to examine and re-examine their hearts, 
to probe their motives to the quick—that so, 
they may. be sure that no secret or unworthy 


cause is influencing them. They have espe- 
cial need to guard their words and their actions, 


that no reproach may come through their un- 
watchfulness and unfaithfulness upon the cause 
they have espoused. And if, in simple obedi- 


ence to duty, they stand for the right and the 


true, and quit themselves like men, they may 
well in their turn administer a word of caution 
to those who under the plea of peace and cha- 
rity, are for softening down and smoothing 


over all these difficulties, and who look askance 


and with distrust on all who sound the alarm. 
Beware,—they may well say to them—lest 
while these very words of love and charity 
are on your lips, you think evil in your hearts 
of those who for conscience sake, and the sake 
of the law and the testimony, dare not hold 
their peace. 
(To be continued.) 


—=>- 


How to Punish those who Injure You.— 
Adin Ballou tells the following anecdote: A 
worthy old coloured woman, in the city of N. 
York, was one day walking along the street, 
quietly smoking her pipe. A jovial sailor, 
rendered a little mischievous by liquor, came 
sawing down, and when opposite the old wo- 
man, saucily pushed her aside, and with a pass 
of his hand knocked the pipe out of her mouth. 
He then halted to hear her fret at his trick, 
and to enjoy a laugh at her expense. But 
what was his astonishment when she meekly 
picked up the pieces of her broken pipe, with- 
out the least resentment in her manner, and 
giving him a dignified look of mingled sorrow, 
kindness and pity, said, “ God forgive you, 
my son, as | do!” 

It touched a tender chord in the heart of the 
rude tar. He felt condemned, ashamed, and 
repentant. The tear started in his eye; he 
must make reparation. He readily confessed 
his error ; and thrusting both hands into his 
full pockets of change, forced the contents 


upon her, exclaiming, ‘“‘ God bless you, kind | 
mother, I’ll never do so again.” —Late Paper. | 





Water as Fuel.—This seemingly strange 


idea originated in an occasional remark of 
Sir H. Davy, that on the problematic exhaus- 
tion of coal, men will only have recourse to 
the hydrogen of water as a means of obtaining 


light and calefaction, as the gas used for light- 


ing consists of hydrogen and a little carbon, 
it is only the latter which would have to be 
added, after the water had been decomposed 


into its elementary part. M. Jobard, of Brus- 


sels, was the first who extracted from water 
a gas, of twice as great an illuming power as 
that obtained from coal. 
duces hydrogen gas by the decomposition of 


This gentleman pro- 


been amply detailed. He says that at the ex- 
pense of one pennyworth of oil, a light may 
be obtained during twenty hours, equalling 
that of twenty tallow candles. Even conced- 
ing that M. Jobard’s discovery has not quite 
attained the object of using water for light, 
fuel, etc., still it has done something towards 
it. These ideas lead us to a calculation of 
Professor Faraday, that the elements of a sin- 
gle molecule of water contain 800,000 charges 
of an electric battery: consisting of eight 
troughs of two inches in height, and six inches 
in circumference. At the amount of these 
slumbering forces, the human mind is startled, 
because, if we should ever be able to elicit and 
make them available, the power of the mighti- 
est steam engines would dwindle to nothing, 
and these ends would be attained by the means 
of things seemingly trifling and worthless, 
which cannot now be accomplished by any 
sacrifice or expense.— Civil Engineer. 





Niagara Outdone.—Among the cliffs of 
the Eastern Ghats, about midway between 
Bombay and Cape Comorin, rises the river 
Shirawati, which falls into the Arabian Sea. 
The bed of the river is one-fourth of a mile in 
direct breadth ; but the edge of the fall is ellip- 
tical, with a sweep of half a mile, This body 
of water rushes at first, for three hundred feet, 
over a slope at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
in a sheet of white foam, and is then precipi- 
tated to the depth of eight hundred and fifty 
more, into a black abyss, with a thundering 
noise. It has, therefore, a depth of eleven 
hundred and fifty feet! In the rainy season 
the river appears to be about thirty feet in 
depth at the fall ; in the dry season it is lower, 
and is divided into three cascades of varied 
beanty and astonishing grandeur. Join our 
Fall of the Genesee to that of the Niagara, 
and then treble the two united, and we have 
the distance of the Shirawati cataract! While 
we allow to Niagara a vast superiority in bulk, 
yet in respect to distance of descent it is but a 
mountain rill compared with its Indian rival. 
—Rochester Democrat. 

True love grows from true union and fel- 
lowship, in the light ; where that is not known, 
there cannot be true love in the Spirit, but a 
feigned love in the flesh. 





Teachers Wanted. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are want- 
ed in the Coloured Men’s and Women’s Even- 
ing School, back of Locust above Ninth ctreet, 
to commence early in ‘Tenth month. 

Application in writing or in person to be 
made to Joseph E. Maule, No. 111 Noble 
street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second 
street; Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 2 Crown 
street, 





From the New England Puritan. 
LIFE IS A THORNY ROAD TO TRBAD. 


Job xiv. 1.—Rev. xxi. 14. 


Life is a thorny road to tread, . 
And mourning thousands walk therein ; 

Bright hopes are to oblivion wed, F 
All through this world of reigning sin. 


Smiles may delight at sunny morn, 
And joy flash out in radiant light: 

Bat ere the glowing stars adorn 
The skies, day settles into night. 


Health, hope, and joy—life, death, a bier— 
These are the rapid scenes that pass: 

A smile, a pain, a pang, a tear— 
Thus ran the sands of man’s hour-glass. 


But there’s a better land in view, 
Where sinless spirits live and love : 
All changeless, cloudless, woeless too,— 

’Tis Guory’s blissful land above. 


There peace doth like a river roll 

Throngh the fair fields of bliss divine ; 
And joys immortal fill the soul, 

While saints in robes of brightness shine. 


No tear shall dim the sleepless eye; 

No pang shall rend the peaceful breast ; 
Nor bud of hope celestial die 

In that fair land of glorious rest. 


Hail, happy world, where sorrows cease ! 
There shall the ransomed sinner sing, 

And “satisfied,” repose in peace 
Beneath an angel’s glowing wing. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1848. 


The destruction and misery produced by 
War, is by no means a pleasant subject to 
dwell upon; it is nevertheless proper to record 
such results as the following, that they may 
be brought into view at future periods, to warn 
others from rushing into it. The unfeeling 
manner in which war is generally spoken ol, 
as if it were a game of chance, and the loss of 
human life was no more important and scarce- 
ly as much so, as of dollars and cents, is af- 
fecting to the true Christian, There is dan- 
ger by dwelling upon some supposed benefits 
to the country or to the inhabitants, which 
snen strive to establish by their sophisiry, that 
even those who disapprove altogether of war 
and bloodshed, may be thereby drawn to give 
their sanction to what they have condemned. 


. Statistics of the War.—The whole num- 
ber of Americans that were killed in the recent 
war, including the line of the Rio Grande and 
that of Vera Cruz, is estimated at 2000, and 
the wounded at 4000. It is impossible to say, 
how many of the latter have died in conse- 
quence of their wounds, but we should sup- 
pose not less than one-fourth, say 1000, 
making in all 3000 deaths from battle. 

“ This, however, bears but a small propor- 
tion to the number who have sunk under dis- 
ease. 

“We state under the authority of several 
officers of rank, that on the left bank of the 
Castle of Perote, there are 2000 American 
graves, all victims of disease. 


THE FRIEND, 
“ A still larger number perished at the Ca- 
pital—the deaths there for a considerable time, 
were one thousand monthly, and we learn, 
that at no time did they fall below from 300 
to 400. 

“ The First Mississippi Regiment that went 
out to the Rio Grande, buried 135 on the 
banks of that river before it ever went into 
bautle, and finally brought back less than one- 
third of their number, They suffered dread. 
fully at Buena Vista. 

“ The First and Second Pennsylvania Regi- 
ments, recently returned, went out 1800 
strong, (900 each,) they brought home about 
600 of their original number—about 220 fell 
in battle, nearly 400 died, and about 600 were 
discharged as unfit for duty—how many of 
the .latter have since died is of course un- 
known. 

“The Third and Fourth Tennessee Regi- 
ments, also recently returned, lost 360 by 
death—neither of these regiments have been 
in action, 

“Captain Naylor, of Pennsylvania, took 
down a company of 104 men, he brought 
back seventeen—he entered the battle of Con- 
treras with 33 men, he brought 19 out of it. 

“The most frightful instance of mortality, 
however, that we have heard of, was in that 
gallant corps, the Georgia Battalion, com- 
manded by a gallant and accomplished officer, 
Col. Seymour. 

“They were considered acclimated, and 
actually suffered much less whilst in the low- 
er country, than when marched into the inte- 
rior, on the high land. The battalion went to 
Mexico 419 strong ; about 220 actually died ; 
a large number were discharged, with broken 
down and ruined constitutions ; and many of 
them, no doubt, have since gone to their 
graves ; and the battalion reduced to thirty- 
four men fit for duty! On one parade, when 
a certain company was called, that had mus- 
tered upwards of 100 men, a single private 
answered to the call, and was its sole living 
representative! ‘The captain, the three lieu- 
tenants, the four sergeants, and the four cor- 
porals, (every commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officer) were dead // 

“We have heard from officers of many 
other regiments, details very similar to those 
we have given above, which may be taken as 
about the fair average losses for all the volun- 
teer regiments. The regulars did not suffer 
to the same extent. 

“Such is war! And such are the results 
over which we are called upon to rejoice !” 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


We are informed that in order to accommo- 
date parents residing at too great distance to 
send their young children to the Cherry street 
and James’s street school-houses, the commit- 
tee having care of the Select Schools, have en- 
gaged two female teachers, to take charge of 
two additional schools for small boys and girls, 
one to be opened in a room in the Northern 
District meeting-house, and the other one in 
the Western meeting-house,—to commence on 
the first Second-day in next month. The 
Committee have also concluded to admit small 
boys into the youngest elementary class in the 


basement story of the Girls’ school-house in 
James’s street. Friends who wish to send 
children to either of those schools are request- 
ed to enter them early,—application to be 
made to the teachers, Susanna Lightfoot, Prin- 
cipal of Girls’ School, James's street; Jane 
Boustead, Northern District ; and Hannah E. 
Shipley, for the Western District. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These seminaries will be re-opened on Sec- 
ond-day, the 4th of Ninth month, ‘The Boys’ 
School is situated on Cherry street near Ninth; 
the Girls’, on James’s street near Sixth. 

The studies pursued at the Boys’ School, 
are Reading, Writing under a teacher parti- 
cularly employed for the purpose, Spelling, 
Defining, and Derivatives from Latin and 
Greek roots, Grammar, Geography, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Survey- 
ing, Book-keeping, History, Mental Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, the Latin and Greek Languages, 
English Composition, and the higher branches 
of the Mathematics. Occasional lectures are 
delivered on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
and Physiology. Religious instruction is re- 
gularly imparted by recitations from Scripture, 
Barclay’s Catechism, and Bevans’s View ; and 
endeavours are used to imbue the minds of the 
scholars with an esteem for our religious prin- 
ciples and testimonies. 

Nearly all the foregoing branches, with the 
addition of the French Language and Botany, 
are taught in the Girls’ School, besides some 
instruction in Sewing. 

It is requested that pupils should be entered 
early, that the requisite classification may take 
place. 


Diep, at his residence, in Farnham, Canada 
East, the 10th of Seventh month last, Davin E. 
Know es, in the 47th year of his age; a minister of 
Farnham Monthly Meeting. Though labouring un- 
der great bodily infirmity, with the approbation of 
his Friends, he travelled considerably in the last ten 
ears of his life as a minister. About the year 1840, 
e and his wife performed a visit to several of the 
Indian tribes west of the Mississippi. Subsequently 
he visited the meetings in New England, New Bruns. 
wick, and Nova Scotia. The winter following he 
was many weeks confined, and suffered great pain, 
his disorder being the hip complaint. Having pare 
tially recovered, in the summer of 1847, he set out on 
a visit through Canada West, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, &c. In the Third month, 1848, 
while within the limits of Miami Quarterly Meeting, 
his strength became very much prostrated, and he 
unable to travel for some weeks, when he felt his 
mind released from further service, and returned 
home. There he peacefully laid down his afflicted 
tabernacle, and we doubt not is now reaping the re- 
ward of the faithful. 


——, in this city, on the 29th ult., Bevtan, wife of 
David Comfort, aged 75 years; a member of Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Mount Holly, N. J., on the 29th ult., Exiza. 
BETH, widow of the late Samuel Craft, a minister of 
the Society of Friends. [Age not furnished.} 


——, on the 3rd inst., after an illness of two days, 
of cholera morbus, Jacos Parker, of Rahway, N. J., 
in the 71st year of his age. 
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